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PLANNING IN PHILADELPHIA AND THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


Philadelphians are fond of pointing out that 
theirs is the original planned American city. The 
1681 plan for Philadelphia - prepared by Thomas Holme 
and approved by William Penn himself - provided for 
a model community built around five open squares. 
While the squares still exist, Pemn's "greene countrie 
towne" has otherwise changed greatly in the process 
of becoming the nation's third largest city. 

From the early days of the Holme plan to the 
beginning of the 20th century, there were a number 
of attempts to guide Philadelphia's growth, but this 
early planning was mostly concerned with street 
layout. 

In 1911 the Mayor was empowered by ordinance 
to supervise, control, amend and effectuate compre- 
hensive city improvement plans. A permanent con- 
mittee was set up to assist him in this job. Among 
other projects, the group studied harbor develop- 
ment, factory sites, and a convention hall. In the 
following year a Permanent Committee on Comprehensive 
Plans was created to work with the Director of Public 
Works. The Committee's budget was, however, permitted 
to lapse in 1919. 

In the same year, the new City Charter authorized 
a Commission on City Planning to act as an executive 
arm, but no such commission was created until 1929. 
This commission made intensive background studies 
and completed a certain amount of research before 
federal funds made available in the depression '30's 
were withdrawn. 

The City Planning Comméssion of 1942 owed its 
existence to the work of a private citizens organiza- 
tion known as the Joint Committee on City Planning, 
which successfully worked for the creation of the 
civic agency. The new commission held its organiza- 
tional meeting in March of 1943, and planning in 
Philadelphia has been continuous since that date. 
Under the new Home Rule Charter of 1951 the planning 
commission's duties and responsibilities were en- 
larged, particularly in the fields of the capital 
budget and the capital program, the physical develop- 
ment plan, land subdivisicm, and legislation affecting 
zoning, and the purchase or sale of city real estate. 
The commission staff and organization were left intact 
under the new charter. The principal organizational 
change was the designation of the city's Managing 
Director, Director of Finance, and City Representative 
as ex-officio members in addition to the six public 
members of the commission. Planning in Philadelphia 
has been fortunate in the continuity existing within 





its commission; its chairman, Edward Hopkinson, Jr., 
has served in that capacity since the commission was 
activated in 1943 and its vice-chairman and one other 
member have also been active from the very early 
days. 

From & modest beginning, the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission has grown steadily and at present 
has a staff of sixty. The 1954 operating budget 
ran to $289,642, with an additional $94,592 for 
contractual services with private engineering and 
architectural firms. 

The work of the commission is accomplished within 
a three-division organization. The Division of 
Land Planning, with the greatest number of profes- 
sional staff, has the responsibility for preparing 
the physical development plans for various secticns 
of the city, for evolving plans for redevelopment 
and renewal areas, and for guiding the design of 
subdivisions and approving final subdivision plans. 
In addition, the division reviews and makes recom- 
mendations to the commission on all city and state 
highway matters, and on proposed public housing 
sites. It also handles the immediate day-by-day 
physical planning problems of the commission, in- 
cluding recommendations concerning street openings 
and closings. 

The Comprehensive Planning Division, set up 
in 1953 to handle the long-range future development 
plans of the city as opposed to the immediate and 
more pressing planning needs, works in close rela- 
tioship with the Land Planning Division on physical 
planning matters, and with the Projects Division 
in evaluating capital improvements as to their 
relationship to the total city plan. The Comprehen- 
sive Planning Division is divided into two sections: 
the Physical Planning Section, currently perfecting 
transportation plans and studies of basic land use, 
and the Planning Analysis Section, which is the 
commission's research agency. In this latter section 
are carried on the continuous statistical studies 
of census data, housing, assessed value of real 
estate, and other basic data which form the basis 
for the comprehensive plan and also govern many of 
the decisions made by the commission's other two 
divisions. 

The Division of Projects is responsible for the 
city's capital budget and six-year capital program. 
Under the new charter, the preparation of both a 
capital budget and a capital program is mandatory. 
The capital budget represents a carefully worked 





out program of public works improvements for the 
immediate ensuing year within the framework of funds 


available. The capital program is a schedule of 
improvements for six years in the future. The new 
charter requires that the capital program and capital 
budget be transmitted by the planning commission to 
the Mayor 120 days before the end of the fiscal 
year. The Mayor sends these documents to the Council 
accompanied, if he so desires, with his own recon- 
mendations on these documents. The Council is 
required to review and adopt a capital budget prior 
to considering the city's operating budget for the 
coming year. It is not, of course, mandatory upon 
Council to adopt the capital budget and capital 
program as submitted by the planning commission; 
however, while the Council can cut from the budget 
any projects at its pleasure, the charter requires 
that if it desires to add projects, these amendments 
must be referred to the planning commission for its 
recommendation. 

In addition to its work in the field of capital 
programming, the Projects Division also handles 
all zoning referrals of the commission. Under the 
procedures set up in the new charter, the planning 
commission is required to pass on all proposed 
amendments to the zoning ordinance. Copies of such 
bills are forwarded to the commission after intro- 
duction into Council and the commission has thirty 
days within which to review the bills and send back 
its recommendations. In addition, the staff of the 
commission assists councilmen and private citizens 
in the preparation of proposed zoning ordinances. 

Much of the success of the planning process in 
Philadelphia stems from the working relationships 
which the commission has evolved with other agencies. 
For example, under the Urban Redevelopment Law of 
1945, the city planning commission has the respon- 
sibility for certifying areas for redevelopment. In 
determining such areas and in preparing the plans 
for future improvement, the commission works closely 
with the Redevelopment Authority, and with the 
Citizens' Council on City Planning, which is a 
private association of neighborhood groups interested 
in the furtherance of good planning, and with other 
city departments concerned with large-scale rehabili- 
tation. Included in this latter category are such 
city departments as water, streets, recreation, 
health, and fire and police. In addition, where 
public or private housing is planned as part of the 
redevelopment, the commissdon works closely with 
the city's Housing Coordinator, and with the Housing 
Authority and the Housing Association. 

The plans for the eventual enlargement and 
improvement of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, and Temple University 
are the result of such close working relationships 
between the agencies mentioned above and the respec- 
tive universities. 

Eventually, such cooperation will result in 
improvement of the area on the periphery of these 
institutions and the improvement and enlargement of 
the institutions themselves. 

Philadelphia differs from most American cities 
in that its schools are not directly administered 
by the city government itself. Philadelphia has a 
separate school district, with a 45-member Board 
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of Public Education appointed by the Board of Judges 
of the Common Pleas Court. While the Board of Public 
Education levies its own taxes, these taxes are 
collected for it by the city. Philadelphia's 1954 
school budget was over $70 million. But despite a 
lack of legal connection between the Board of Public 
Education and the agencies of the city government, 
cooperation is close between the school system and 
the city, and within recent years has tended to 
become increasingly closer. For example, the Board 
of Public Education is represented on the City 
Planning Commission's Technical Advisory Committee 
on Recreation. The cooperation pays dividends since 
it has been possible to locate recreation facilities 
of the city so that they may be used by the schools 
during the day for athletics. In turn, the gymma- 
siums and auditoriums of the school system are mde 
available to the citizens of Philadelphia for recre- 
ational use, thus avoiding duplication of facilities, 

Worthy of remark also is the technique employed 
by the city planning commission to obtain the counsel 
of experienced private individuals in connection 
with basic planning problems. The commission has 
at the present time four active technical advisory 
committees of varying size meeting on a regular basis 
to give advice on the subjects of zoning, recreation, 
health and welfare, and transportation. 

Growing out of these relationships between the 
planning agency and the various other public and 
private groups have been a number of major accon- 
plishments which collectively have been referred 
to as the Philadelphia Renaissance. Among the more 
noteworthy of these projects are the following: 


PENN CENTER 


In February of 1952 the city planning commission 
unveiled its suggested plan for the development of 
the 22-acre site in downtown Philadelphia inmediately 
west of City Hall Square, occupied at that time by 
the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its elevated tracks. The area, owned by 
the Railroad, was to be abandoned for transportation 
purposes in favor of the new 30th Street Station 
directly west across the Schuylkill River. The 
planning commission's proposal for the site was 
based on the desirability of developing the area as 
a unit with suitable stretches of open air between 
the structures, rather than the "100% coverage" which 
up until this time had been too often the general 
method of development in the center city. The 
commission's model, illustrating the method whereby 
the site might be utilized for office structures 
and the tie-ins possible with public transportation 
and a series of parking garages, took the public's 
fancy. Discussion of the project through group 
meetings and the support of the local newspapers 
served further to arouse the interest of both indi- 
viduals and civic and private agencies. The result 
of these proposals has been that, despite the fact 
that the area was owned privately, the planning 
commission's proposals generally are being followed. 
Penn Center is an illustration of the possibility 
of demonstrating the advantages of good planning 
and the "sale" of such a plan to a private agency. 
At the present time, the first structure within the 
Pem Center site, an office building being constructed 
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VIEW OF "CHINESE WALL" PRIOR TODEMOLITION, BROAD STREET 
STATION BUILDING IN IMMEDIATE FOREGROUND; MARKET STREET ON 
LEFT; PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD ONRIGHT, PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD SUBURBAN STATION BUILDING ATRIGHT CENTER WITH SCHUYL- 
KILL RIVER BEHIND, 30TH STREET STATION CENTER BACKGROUND, 


by Uris Brothers of New York in the southwestern 
corner of the block between 15th and 16th Streets, 
is rapidly nearing completion. Noteworthy is the 
fact that the developer of this block has agreed to 
cover less than 5O per cent of the site with buildings 
and to landscape the remainder of the area. Further- 
more, he has agreed to leave an unobstructed east-west 
view through the center of this block. 

Plans have been announced for a combined trans- 
portation terminal and office building for the third 
block, between 17th and 18th Streets. In addition, a 
new 1,000-room hotel is contemplated in the area imme- 
diately adjacent on the north and an apartment build- 
ing will be constructed in the next block to the west. 

It is expected that the new development at Penn 
Center will exercise a salutary influence on the 
entire area adjacent to it, and plans are under way 
to insure unified aesthetic appeal by requiring that 
all new construction in the area be approved by the 
city's Art Commission. 


INDEPENDENCE MALL 

In March of 1952, the city planning commission 
publicly presented the final plans for the develop- 
ment of Independence Mall as prepared by architects 
retained by the commission. This was in accordance 
with agreement made between the Commonwealth and the 
city under the terms of which Philadelphia was to 
provide the detailed working plans for the project, 
and the state was to appropriate the funds for the 
acquisition of property and for the final land- 
Scaping of the site. The project covers the area 
between 5th and 6th Streets from Independence Hall 
on Chestnut Street north to the Delaware River 
Bridge Plaza. 








VIEW OF PENN CENTER MODEL LOOKING SOUTHEAST. CITY HALL 
IN LEFT FOREGROUND; PENN CENTER STRUCTURES IN CENTER, 
REYBURN PLAZA AND PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL STRUCTURE AT 
LOWER RIGHT. Photo courtesy Lawrence S. Williams, photo- 
grapher; and Philadelphia City Planning Commission. 


In accordance with the plan, the first block of 
the new M611] between Chestnut and Market Streets was 
cleared during 1952, and planting and landscaping were 
carried forward during 1953. The state also acquired 
during 1953 a portion of the second block of the new 
Mall running as far north as Commerce Street and 
clearance of this area also was accomplished. Further 
property acquisition is currently under way. 

During this same period that work was being 
carried forward on the state project, the federal 
government was at work in the area east of Inde- 
pendence Hall. In 1943 the Hall itself and its 
adjoining buildings had come under the jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service. In 1948, Congress 
authorized funds for the acquisition of property 
toward the development of a National Historical Park 
in this old area of the city lying east of the Hall. 
Over a period of time, this area, like that within 
the confines of Independence Mall, had generally 
deteriorated. The movement of business and commercial 
interests generally westward had left the area 
out of the main stream of new development and many 
older structures, some of historic importance, were 
falling into a bad state of needing repair. 

The federal plans cover the area running east 
of Independence Hall to end Street, from Walnut to 
Chestnut Streets. Within this relatively small sectar 
of the city are many historic structures connected 
with the American Revolution and the early days of 
the new federal government, including such buildings 
as Carpenter's Hall, the Old Custom House, and the 
First Bank of the United States. Adjoining the area 
are such additional famous structures as Old Christ 
Church, the Betsy Ross House, and Old St. Mary's 
Church. 
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In line with the development of the Historical 
Park, for which over $7 million have been approp- 
riated by Congress, the ten-story Drexel Building 
at 5th and Chestnut Streets, directly east of Inde- 
pendence Hall, has already been acquired, and when 
the site is cleared, the American Philosophical 
Society will rebuild on this site the Old Library 


Hall much as it originally stood in 179C. Further 
commercial and office developments in the area 
adjoining both the state and federal projects have 
already been announced, a heartening indication 
that the governmental developments may mark the 
general rejuvenation of the entire area, once the 
business heart of the city. 


HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 

Under the 1945 Urban Redevelopment Law of Penn- 
sylvania, the City Planning Commission has, since 
1948, certified 17 areas within the city for re- 
development. These are located almost wholly in 
the older center city area and adjacent areas in 
West Philadelphia. The outstanding accomplishment 
resulting from cooperation between the various 
governmental and private agencies to date in this 
field has been within the East Poplar Area, which 
combines private housing developments, private 
rehabilitation of existing housing, a low-rent public 
housing project, a rehabilitatio project co-sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Committee and the 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, and a housing project 
constructed by the Redevelopment Authority itself. 
Major emphasis at the present time is placed on the 
West Poplar Redevelopment Area adjoining the pre- 
viously discussed site, the Mill Creek and University 
Areas in West Philadelphia, the Temple Aree bordering 
on Temple University, and the Eastwick Area, a 
section in Southwest Philadelphia originally too 
low-lying for adequate development but now to be 
filled with silt from the Schuylkill River and planned 
as @ major commmity combining industrial, commercial 
and residential facilities. The fine spirit of 
cooperation existing between Philadelphia's Re- 
development Authority, Housing Authority and the 
City Planning Commission has been of mjor importance 
in achieving the results to date. 
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Indicative of the very real interest taken on 
the part of the present city administration in the 
housing problem was the creation, in December 1953, 
of the Office of Housing Coordinator with the primary 
responsibility of working with the various city, 
state and federal agencies involved in the problem 
of housing, as well as with private agencies camcerned 
in the field. Out of discussions ammg the interested 
parties during the past few months 4 program of urban 
renewal is being evolved in which all agencies 
concerned will cooperate in a united approach to 
the improvement of housing conditions in 4 number 
of selected areas not yet completely deteriorated 
but where all present indications are that further 
slum conditions are in the making. 


TRANSPORTATION 

At the time of the Better Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition in 1947, attention was called to the city's 
major transportation needs. The Philadelphia of 
the Future envisaged in the model prepared for that 
exhibit proposed the construction of a mijor express- 
way system for the proper routing of traffic around 
the downtown area. This program called for the 
construction of the Schuylkill Expressway along the 
west bank of the Schuylkill River, and Delaware 
Expressway along the east side of the peninsula on 
which the city is located, the widening of Vine 
Street to make an easier traffic approach to the 
Delaware River Bridge, and to the downtown area, 
and the widening of Pennsylvania Boulevard and its 
connection with the Schuylkill Expressway at the 
30th Street Station. Since that date, a great deal 
of progress on this program has been made. Studies 
of the Schuylkill Expressway route were initiated 
in 1948, and in 1950 this expressway and the Roosevelt 
Boulevard and Vine Street extensions to it were 
made part of the state highway systen. 

Construction of the Schuylkill Expressway within 
Philadelphia got under way in 1953. The need for 
the Delaware Expressway became increasingly evident 
after the recent construction of the U. S. Steel 
Works in Bucks County immediately north of Philae- 
delphia. Such an express highway would serve an 
exceedingly important purpose in connecting the oil 
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refining plants of Southwest Philadelphia to points 
in the northeast and would mike available to industry 
a direct trucking route to the Port of Philadelphia. 
Tied in with the city's over-all highway system, such 
an expressway would make it possible for traffic 
approaching the city from any direction to move into 
the specific area it desired without complicating the 
traffic pattern, particularly on the narrow downtown 
streets. In 1953 the planning commission retained 
consulting engineers to study the financial feasi- 
bility of such a highway. The initial report was 
encouraging and the more extensive study concerned 
with more detailed plans is currently under way. 

Of major importance in the transportation scheme 
is the construction of a second bridge across the 
Delaware River. Financed by the Delaware River Port 
Authority, the new bridge will connect Gloucester, New 
Jersey, with South Philadelphia, and its approaches 
will tie in with the Schuylkill Expressway now under 
construction and with the now existing Industrial 
Highway entering Philadelphia from the southwest. 

Basic to any transportation plan is a great deal 
of background research of the entire transportation 
picture. The planning commission's comprehensive 
planning division has been working on all aspects 
of this matter in close cooperation with the Urban 
Traffic and Transportation Board set up by the Council 
in December 1953, and also with the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, a private organization which 
operates the city's subway, bus, trolley and elevated 
systems, and with various other bus campanies operat- 
ing in the metropolitan area. The coordination of 
the work of all these concerns is vital to the solu- 
tion of the over-all problen. 


TONING 

As in most large American cities, the problem 
of zoning is a mjor one in Philadelphia. The present 
zoning ordinance dates from 1933, and there are a 
number of problems connected with it. In 1953 the 
commission, with the advice and concurrence of its 
technical advisory committee on zoning, retained 
consultants to make recommendations toward a complete 
revision of the text of the ordinance. In the mean- 
time, a number of amendments have been proposed by 


VIEW OF INDEPENDENCE HALL AND SURROUNDING AREA 
PRIOR TO BEGINNING OF DEMOLITION, VIEW IS FROM 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE. Photo courtesy Independence 
Fall Association. 


VIEW OF DEMOLITION UNDER WAY IN FIRST BLOCK OF 
INDEPENDENCE MALL. VIEW IS NORTH FROM INDEPEND- 
ENCE SQUARE, WITH MARKET STREET AT UPPER BOUNDARY 
OF DEMOLITION. Photocredit Lawrence S. Williams, 
photographer; and Independence Hall Association. 





VIEW OF COMMISSION'S INDEPENDENCE MALL MODEL LOOK- 
ING SOUTH FROM DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE APPROACHES 
TOWARD INDEPENDENCE HALL. Photo courtesy Lawrence 
5S, Williams, photographer; and Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission. 


the commission and adopted by the Council. 

Of major interest in 1953 were those amendments 
dealing with the creation of H-l, H-2 and H-3 resi- 
dential districts (which provides for a floor-to-site 
ratio for the development of apartment houses in 
park-like settings), and off-street loading, requiring 
new commercial facilities to provide suitable space 
off the public streets for loading and unloading. In 
1954 the commission sponsored among others, the 
amendment for the creation of a new C-l residential 
category for the creation of planned neighborhoods 
where the basic unit is a group house of four to ten 
units. This category is considered most suitable for 
now undeveloped areas where a new street pattern based 
on advanced planning principles is possible. 

In accord with the instructions of the city 
charter, the commission also prepared, and the Council 
adopted during 1954, a new ordinance covering sub- 
division regulations which makes the planning com- 
mission responsible for the approval of all new 
subdivisions within the city. 

Increasingly within the past few years, the 
thinking on the part of all responsible agencies in 





VINE STREET INTERCHANGE VIEW TO 


SCHUYLKILL EXPRESSWAY - 
SOUTHEAST, SPRING GARDEN STREET BRIDGE INFOREGROUND, ART 


MUSEUM AT LOWER LEFT, WITH THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PARKWAY 
IMMEDIATELY BEHIND. Photo courtesy Joseph ?. Morsello, 
photographer; and Philadelphia City Planning Commission. 
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Philadelphia has been oriented toward the metropolitan 


region as a whole. It is, of course, impossible to 
plan highways and expressways only in terms of the 
central city area. In terms of other necessary ser- 
vices, too, the need for closer cooperatim with other 
governmental units adjoining Philadelphia has been 
evident. The city and county of Philadelphia have 
been one and the same since 1954, but the rapid growth 
of suburban communities immediately adjoining the 
city limits in Chester, Montgomery, Bucks and Delaware 
Counties in Pennsylvania, and in the several New 
Jersey counties separated from Philadelphia only by 
the Delaware River, have made physical breaks at the 
city line more a myth than an actuality. 

The commission has worked closely on the staff 
level during the past year with the Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Regional Planning Commission, particularly on 
the problem of recreation for the area. Working rela- 
tionships with the other Pennsylvania county planning 
commissions - Bucks, Delaware, and Montgomery - are 
also close on problems of mutual concern. 

Cooperation already exists also between the 
city of Philadelphia and certain suburban commnities 
insofar as water and sewerage services are concerned. 
Mayor Clark has indicated his intention of encouraging 
even greater cooperation in the provision of other 
services such as fire and police protection on a 
wider metropolitan basis. Current thinking in 
Philadelphia is not in terms of annexation as the 
eventual solution of the metropolitan problem; rather 
an attempt will be made to meet the difficulties on 
a@ cooperative basis for the ultimate benefit of all 
citizens of the region. 

----- (Philadelphia City Planning Commission.) 


THE PHILADELPHIA CITIZENS’ COUNCIL ON CITY PLANNING 

The Citizens' Council on City Planning came 
into being in 1943 as a result of the efforts of a 
citizen group known as the Action Committee on City 
Planning. This was the group which had successfully 
agitated for the creation of a Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission. 

After the Action Committee secured the passage 
of the ordinance establishing the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commissim, it seemed most important to have 
a citizen agency which would keep informed on the 
general recommendations of the planning commission and 
planning developments in general, which could reach 
large numbers of people with this information, and 
which could thus lend strength to the planning com- 
mission by providing an alert and informed citizenry. 

Consequently, the Action Committee voted to 
organize itself into the Citizens' Council on City 
Plenning, at which time some 64 organizations joined. 
Since then the membership has grown so that it now 
includes 165 organizations and several hundred 
individual members. 

Despite this remarkable growth, the’ basic func- 
tion of the Citizens' Council remains as it was 
defined in 1943: that of furnishing a liaison between 
the commission and the public - a channel by which 
the planning commission thinking could be made clear 
to the citizens, and the citizens' thinking made 
clear to the commission. 

Since each organization has one delegate on the 
Citizens' Council, there is an exceptional chance to 
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learn @ cross-section of opinion on both neighborhood 


and city-wide planning matters. Through meeting with 
local civic organizations, through the work of a half 
dozen substantive committees, and through its close 
relationship with both the planning commission and 
other municipal agencies, the Citizens' Council over 
the years has concerned itself in a variety of plan- 
ning areas: zoning, housing, highways, redevelopment, 
capital programming, subdivision regulations, etc. In 
all these fields, and many others, the council has 
attempted to bring together the citizen and the 
official in formulating plans for Philadelphia. 

Other activities of the Citizens’ Council include 
frequent informational reports to its membership, as 
well as the quarterly publication of a4 newsletter, 
An active school program demonstrates to children 
the basic elements of neighborhood planning. A Zoning 
Alerting Service provides subscribers with regular 
weekly notice of all zoning cases from their intro- 
duction to final disposition. 

The Citizens' Council is financed by membership 
dues, and by individual as well as corporate contri- 
butions. The Council's office force consists of 
an executive director and four staff members. The 
board of directors numbers 30 persons of the metro- 
politan area interested in the proper development 
of Philadelphia. ----- (The Philadelphia Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning.) 


BUCKS COUNTY PLANNING COMMISSION 

Worldwide attention has been focused on the 
development of a new integrated steel plant and two 
suburban dormitory developments in Bucks County 
during the past four years. Somewhat less attention 
has been paid to the planning program, which was 
started at about the same time. Nevertheless, there 
are many aspects of planning in Bucks County which 
may fairly be described as not wsuccessful. 

Even before the advent of U. S. Steel, Levittow, 
and Fairless Hills, the county had started on a period 
of substantive expansion. Thus, between 1940 and 
1950, population growth amounted to 34.3 per cent, 
the highest in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Likewise, in spite of common belief to the contrary, 
the Fairless Works (5,400 workers) is not the largest 
employer in the county; Kaiser Metal Products Company 
is (8,500 workers). As a measure of residential 
development, it might be mentioned that Levittown 
and Fairless Hills together accounted for the sub- 
division of 15,267 lots in 1952, 1953 and seven 
months of 1954; the total number of lots in other 
developments was 7,142 in the same period - for 4 
grand total of 22,409. The approximately 2-1 ratio 
is not a clear indication that the county is being 
"lost" to the two largest developments, as some 
inhabitants fear. In the period from January through 
July of 1954, lots approved in other subdivisions 
for the first time outstripped Fairless Hills- 
Levittown - by 84! 

The Bucks County Planning Commission, established 
early in 1951 under the state enabling statute, has 
had to face up to its planning responsibilities on 
many fronts at the same time. In the first place, 
commanded by state law, the commission adopted and 
started to administer subdivision regulations. The 
total of lots approved was referred to above; the end 
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TO- THIS IS LEVITTOWN, PA., FROM THE AIR, LOOKING NORTH UP 
LEVITTOWN PARKWAY, INTHE FOREGROUND IS THE 50-ACRE SHOP- 
PING CENTER. TO THE RIGHT ARE THE MODEL HOMES AND EXHIBIT 
hip CENTER, AT THE FOOT OF LEVITTOWN PARKWAY IS THE NEW RAIL- 
ri- ROAD STATION ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA R,R,, 
WHICH OFFERS 4O-MINUTE COMMUTER EXPRESS SERVICE TO DOWN- 
of TOWN PHILADELPHIA. STARTED LESS THAN TWO YEARS AGO, THE 
The PREPLANNED COMMUNITY NOW HAS 7,500 HOMES OCCUPIED AND 
1,500 MORE IN VARIOUS STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION, WHEN coM- 
ro- PLETED NEXT YEAR, LEVITTOWN'S 16,000 HOMES AND 65-70,000 
ent POPULATION WILL MAKE IT THE TENTH BIGGEST CITY IN PENN- 
ant SYLVANIA. Photo by Carl W. Wild. 
is now in sight only for the two giants. A technical 
advisory committee with representations from the 
the bar, engineers, municipal associations, and other 
two concerned organizations, is now working with the staff 
ity to improve the regulations in the light of experience. 
ion Second - and most important - has been the 
vas developing of the Lower Bucks County Regional plan. 
ere With a two-year grant of $80,000 from the state, made 
ich available through the State Planning Board, the com- 
mission was enabled to engage Carl W. Wild as plaming 
wn, consultant to prepare a development plan in the area 
iod of the 22 lower county municipalities. This program 
and has now been completed and, as a result, the commis- 
nt, sion is in a position to make detailed data and 
La. general plans available to the mnicipal governments. 
ry; From the first, assistance to local government 
est has been a leading objective of the Bucks County 
any commissioners and of the planning commission. In- 
al numerable conferences, meetings and interviews have 
wn been held for the benefit of local legislators, zming 
ib- officers, school boards, planning commissioners, etc. 
en Maps are made or ordered; air maps are ordered or 
ler loaned; data are reproduced; advice is given. 
* 6 At the same time, an active public relations 
;10 program - largely by way of newspapers and public 
ing meetings - is carried on. The aims of this program 
me are several: to inform the county generally about 
igh planning, to spread word of the work of the planning 
ns commission, to give information about specific 
8- projects, to interest the citizen and the official 
in doing planning on their own. 
1ed The work of the commission so far has laid the 
AS foundation for a general development plan for the 
on whole county and for continued and intensified co- 


ey g operation with local officials in the planning-aided 
nd solution of their many and vexing local problems. 
he It is on such a solid basis of real usefulness to 
md the county and to its citizens that the planning 





commission finds justification - and no small measure 
of satisfaction - for its existence and continued 
operation. ---(Bucks County Planning Commission.) 





DELAWARE COUNTY PLANNING COMMISSION 

The Delaware County Planning Commission was 
established in July 1950 by the county commissioners 
under the terms of the Pennsylvania county planning 
and zoning enabling legislation. The commission is 
composed of nine members who serve staggered six-year 
terms without compensation. A technical staff was 
selected in the spring of 1951 and active operation 
begun at that time. 

Delaware County, with 185 square miles and a 1950 
population of 414,234, is the second smallest of all 
Pemsylvania counties, but third largest in population 
- after the city of Philadelphia and Allegheny County. 
Delaware County consists of 49 municipalities, one 
city (Chester), 27 boroughs and 21 townships. 

The county planning commission and its technical 
staff are undertaking a varied program designed to 
afford maximum assistance to county and local offi- 
cials, and to business, professional and civic inter- 
ests in achieving a unified and cooperative approach 
to county planning. The commission has the responsi- 
bility of working closely with the county's munici- 
palities in reviewing plans for all new residential 
developments. Last year, over 100 final'‘plans, 
calling for the construction of 3,900 new homes, were 
reviewed. In the first six months of 1954, final 
plans have been reviewed for 86 subdivisions, provid- 
ing almost 3,100 new dwelling units. The wark of 
the commission in subdivision control presents an 
important opportunity to improve the caliber of 
residential layouts and to integrate individual 
building operations into the framework of a logical 
general plan for development of the county as a whole. 

As an integral part of its comprehensive planning 
activities, the commission, in cooperation with the 
State Highway Department, is currently completing 
an important phase of the county's major road and 
highway plan. This first stage consists of an 
ultimate right-of-way width plan for all state 
highways. The proposed plan will prove helpful, not 
only in pointing up needed additions to the county's 
highway network, but will insure that new development, 
taking place in largely undeveloped areas, provides 
the rights-of-way necessary for the future. The 
second stage will be the formulation of a plan for 
needed additional routes to ease the overcrowded 
roads which exist today and to carry the traffic 
volume anticipated in the future. 

The first inventory ever made of recreational 
and school areas in Delaware County was completed by 
the planning commission last December. This inventory 
is presently being revised and an evaluation of exist-. 
ing facilities is being made as a second step in the 
planning of a recreation system. A study will soon 
be undertaken to determine the feasibility of develop- 
ing some of the creek valleys in the county into con- 
tinuous park strips, thereby preserving their beauty 
and their usefulness for carrying storm water runoff. 

As a continuing part of its program of research 
and amalysis, the Delaware County Planning Commission 
has analyzed, tabulated and mapped much of the in- 
formation on population made available in the 1950 
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census. The results of this study have been published 
in booklet form and have been circulated to county 


and municipal officials. Estimates of the current 
population of the county were made as of January l, 
1954, and are to be revised periodically to keep up 
to date with the high level of building activity 
taking place. Long range population forecasts have 
also been made to assist in the comprehensive planning 
activities of the commission. 

Earlier this year, the commission, with the 
assistance of a consultant, analyzed existing zoning 
throughout the county. This preliminary analysis 
will serve as the first step in a study which will 
attempt to diagnose major weaknesses and shortcomings 
and to recommend methods, both specific and general, 
for the improvement of zoning in Delaware County. 

At the request of the county commissioners, the 
planning commission with the assistance of the 
Pennsylvania Economy League has recently completed 
a survey of refuse disposal problems in the county 
and their solutions. In conjunction with this sur- 
vey, the planning commission has also completed 
tentative plans for the reclamation of marsh lands 
adjacent to the Philadelphia International Airport 
through a long range program of sanitary landfill. 

Upon request, the Delaware County Planning 
Commission offers the county's townships, boroughs 
and school districts technical assistance in studying 
and developing solutions to local planning problems. 
During the past year, the planning commission has 
been cooperating with the Marple and Newtown Township 
Planning Committees in undertaking a local planning 
program designed to analyze factors upon which sound 
future development of the two townships must be based. 

In mid-1953 the planning commission completed 
the preliminary redevelopment plan for the Hook Road 
Area, a severely blighted, section of substandard 
dwellings located in Darby Township. This plan was 
submitted to the county commissioners and to the 
Delaware County Redevelopment Authority, which has 
recently completed final planning for the area and 
will shortly carry out the program, using both state 
and federal redevelopment funds. The county planning 
commission is continuing to cooperate with the county 
redevelopment authority and the municipalities 
concerned in preparing plans for the improvement of 
scattered substandard areas. 

The Delaware County Planning Commission over 
the past two years has also participated in the 
activities of the Southeastern Pennsylvania Regional 
Planning Commission, activated in 1952 by the three 
member counties of Bucks, Delaware and Montgomery. 

Much of the future work of the Delaware County 
Planning Commission will continue the activities 
outlined above. However, the need for a comprehensive 
plan of the county is apparent, and time will soon 
be allocated to the development of sketches positing 
the future of the county, to give guidance and 
perspective to the present: planning program. 

------- (Delaware County Planning Commission.) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY PLANNING COMMISSION 

The Montgomery County Planning Commission was 
created by resolution of the county commissioners 
on April 10, 1950, and a staff was formed in July 
of that year. There are nine men on the county 
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planning commission, each man representing a planning 
district within the county. 

Five major responsibilities have been entrusted 
to the Montgomery County Planning Commission. These 
are: (1) the mking and administration of a compre- 
hensive plan for future county improvements and 
developments; (2) the provision of technical assist- 
ance to the county's mmicipalities under the planning 
assistance program; (3) the preparation of mps for 
the county and its municipalities; (4) the review 
of all subdivisions of three or more lots in the 
first and second class townships; and (5) the review 
of all capital improvements within the county. In 
addition, the planning commission has undertaken an 
economic study aimed at balancing the tax base for 
individual communities. 

In four years, the Montgomery County Planning 
Commission has reviewed over 23,300 subdivision lots 
and approved 15,168 for development. These sub- 
divisions occupy over 14 square miles and contain 
109 miles of new street. Recently, the route of 
the relocation of Route 309 as an expressway as 
recommended by the planning commission was accepted 
by the State Highway Department. This is one proposal 
in the expressway plan for Montgomery County. Two 
interchanges with the Delaware extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike were relocated to relate to 
future highway plans. The commission has provided 
technical assistance to 15 of the 34 townships in 
Montgomery County. 

----- (Montgomery County Planning Commission.) 


LOWER MERION TOWNSHIP PLANNING COMMISSION 

The Planning Commission of Lower Merion Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, which is the only full-time 
professionally staffed planning commission at the 
municipal level in Southeastern Pennsylvania, was 
first organized in April 1934. Its staff has been 
continually engaged in making comprehensive studies 
and plans in connection with the development of the 
township, which abuts Philadelphia to the west and 
is bounded on the north by the nearly completed 
Schuylkill expressway. 

The population of the township has increased 
from approximately 40,000 in 1940 to 56,000 in 1954. 
A comprehensive plan was prepared in 1937, anda 
review of that plan is in the process of completion 
at this time. 

Some of the major undertakings within Lower 
Merion Township during this period have been: (1) 
outstanding expansion of recreational and park 
facilities, which took place from 1937 to 1940; 
(2) development of three mjor shopping areas -- 
Suburban Square, Ardmore, Main Line Shopping Center, 
Wynnewood; and the Bala Cynwyd Shopping Center, City 
Line (in the process of construction); (3) the 
erection of the Lankenau Hospital facilities; (4) 
expansion of the Bryn Mawr Hospital facilities; 
(5) WCAU Radio and Television Broadcasting Studios; 
(6) the general offices of the Esso Corporation of 
Pennsylvania; (7) subdivisions of low density 
residential developments; (8) the adoption of 4 
Mill Creek conservation district entered into vol- 
untarily by property owners; and (9) large expansion 
of school and institutional uses. 

--- (Lower Merion Township Planning Commiss tone) 
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SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA REGIONAL 


PLANNING COMMISSION 

The Southeastern Pennsylvania Regional Planning 
Commission was created by the joint action of the 
commissioners of Bucks, Delaware and Montgomery 
counties early in 1952, and was charged with the 
responsibility of preparing 4 master plan and co- 
ordinating the planning programs of the participating 
counties. At present, the commission is composed 
of representatives of the participating county 
planning commissions; and the directors of these 
planning commissions serve on the technical camittee 
which reviews the work program and makes recommenda- 
tions to the commission. 

Although not official members of the regional 
planning commission, the city of Philadelphia and 
Chester County cooperate in some aspects of the 
regional planning program. Directors of the official 
planning agencies attend the meetings of the technical 
committee, and representatives of the planning 
agencies meet with the regional planning commission 
to discuss the regional parks, parkways and public 
reservations study being undertaken with state 
assistance. 

The State Planning Board has taken a keen 
interest in the regional planning commission, pro- 
viding guidance and cooperation in the preliminary 
conferences which resulted in the creation of the 


agency, and subsequently providing $35,000 of state 
funds to further the objectives of regional planning 
in this section of Pennsylvania. With this state 
assistance, a plan for a regional system of parks, 
parkways and public reservations is being prepared. 
The project will not only prepare a physical plan 
for a regional recreation system, but will prepare 
drafts of legislative proposals to implement the 
plan. The other state-aided project is a planning 
analysis of suburban growth, with particular emphasis 
on the relationship between development patterns and 
mmicipal service costs. 

Transportation, economic development and water 
supply are other aspects of regional planning in 
the current program of the commission. A study of 
travel time on 576 miles of major highways in the 
region has been undertaken, and 4 report on the 
implications of these time-distance relationships 
for highway and expressway planning is in preparation. 
A preliminary plan for a regional network of express- 
ways is also in preparation. An analysis of manu- 
facturing industries, with particular emphasis on 
locational pattern and type of industry, is in 
progress. A survey of existing water supply re- 
sources, and @ determination of future needs is 
being undertaken with the assistance of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin. ----- (South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Regional Planning Commission.) 








CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 
CENTENNIAL COMPETITION IN CITY PLANNING 


FIRST AWARD—$20,000 
No. 56—Herbert A. Tessler, Joseph A. D’Amelio, 


AWARDS 





HONORABLE MENTION 


Official registrations of 
intent to compete were received 
fram 313 groups (670 individuals) 
residing in 34 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1 territory 
and 6 foreign countries. 

Entries received totaled 106 
groups comprised of more than 265 
individuals from 22 states, 4 





Leon Moed, William N. Breger and William H. 
Liskamm, of New York, New York 


SECOND AWARD—$7,500 


No. 52—Wilhelm V. von Moltke, Hans G. Egli, 
David H. Karp, Robert F. Kitchen, Clifford B. Slavin 
and Irving Wasserman, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


THIRD AWARD—$2,500 


No. 34—John F. Kausal, Charles B. Genther, Wil- 
liam T. Priestley, Albert A. Goers, Mace de Buy 
Wenninger, John T. Black, Graham Aldis, Robert S. 
Cushman, W. H. Binford, W. B. Cobb and K. D. 
Farwell, of Chicago, Illinois 


FOURTH AWARDS—$500 EACH 


No. 60—Lewis Clarke, Robert vo ed and 
Ben Gary, Jr., of Raleigh, North Carolina 

No. 67—Edward J. Hustoles, Carl Almblad, Mau- 
rice D. Chandler, Richard H. Jennings, Arthur M. 
Shatz, George Vilican, Jr., and Ruth V. Wilson of 
Detroit, Michigan 

No. 85—Carl L. Maston and Beda Zwicker, of Los 
Angeles, California 

No. 94—Chester H. Jordan, Robert W. Heck, T. G. 
Hansen and EF. Keith McPheeters, of Auburn, Ala- 
bam 


a 

No. 105—Burnham Kelly, Ralph Ra Rai Y. 
Okamoto, Kevin Lynch and Marvin f Goody, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


No. 2—Charles A. Blessing, of Detroit, Michigan 


No, 9—Kenneth H. Dillon, Blaine N. Rawdon and 
Harry Salm, of Hollywood, California 


No. 16—Witold K. von Henneberg, Jacek von Hen- 
neberg, James A. S. Walker and James L, Harris, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


No. 25—Joseph G. Burnett, of Chicago, Illinois 


No. 40-—Richard H. Peacock, Thomas W. Hefley, 
William D. Koster, Gordon R. Garn and Richard N. 
Wenick, of Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. 44—Bernard Rothzeid, Barnett Berliner, Wil- 
liam Goodman and Sanford Greenfield, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; and Morse Payne, of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts 


No. 45—Howeard T. Fisher, Alfred Burnes, Carl L. 
Gardner and J. Edwin Quinn, of Chicago, Illinois; 
and Roland A. Wank, of New York, New York 


No. 48—J. Byers Hays, Stephen A. Kaufman, Mor- 
ten J. Schussheim and Alfred D. Yanda, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


No. 58—Harry Weese, of Chicago, Illinois 


No. 68—Martin A. D. Meyerson, Robert L. Geddes, 
George W. Qualls and Blanche Lemon, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 


No. 93—Kurt K. Perlsee and Niels Stoermer, of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 











countries (including the U.S.) 
and 1 territory. Of these, 65% 
resided outside the metropolitan 
area of Chicago. 

Nineteen entries received 
awards: cash awards, 8; honorable 
mentions, 11. Of these, 9 were 
entered by college faculty members 
and/or students; 7 by persons en- 
gaged in architecture, planning or 
related fields; and 3 by members 
of planning commissicn staffs. 
Teams accounted for 16 entries 
(average number on team, 4.5); 
3 were entered by individuals. 

Of the 40 persons who parti- 
cipated in preparation of entries 
that received cash prizes, 12 
were college faculty members; 
6 - college students; 12 - members 
of planning commission staffs; 
10 - engaged in architecture, 
planning or related fields. 











FEDERAL AID FOR ADVANCE PROJECT PLANNING 


The Housing Act of 1954, in Section 702, pro- 
vides for a reserve of planned public works. The 
Administrator of HHFA is authorized to mke advances 
to public agencies for financing the cost of en- 
gineering and architectural surveys, designs, etc. 

According to an announcement made by the Council 
of Economic Advisors, as a part of the operation 
under Section 702 there will be a4 survey this fall 
and winter of "planned public works" by HHFA and 
the Council of Economic Advisors. All states, 
counties with more than 100,000 population, and 
municipalities with more than 10,000 population, 
will be surveyed. In addition, 4 representative 
sampling of other counties, cities, townships, and 
special purpose districts will be made at the same 
time. 

According to the Council notice, it is planned 
to divide projects into four broad groups: ready to 
go projects, which could be got under way in thirty 
days; planned projects, requiring four to six months 
before beginning; programmed projects, six to fifteen 
months before construction could start; and projects 
in the backlog of needs, requiring six to twenty 
months to bring into the "ready to go" status. 

It will be recalled that last fall ASPO, in 
cooperation with other "1313" organizations, parti- 
cipated in a sample survey of the status of public 
works projects and public works programming for a 
report to the Council of Econamic Advisors. A brief 
summary of the results of this study was reported 
in the Newsletter for March 1954, page 20. 

The 1954 Housing Act, as it wae finally adopted, 
authorized appropriations of $10 million under 
Section 702. Authority to make advances expires 
July 1, 1957. 
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BASED UPON A TABULATION OF FACTORY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS INVOLVING EXP 
OR WORE REPORTED WW ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, CAPENOITURES FOR CQUIPMENT AND NON-FACTORY 
CONSTRUCTION ARE WOT INCLUDED 


Source: Territorial Information Department, 
Commonwea Ith Edison Company, Chicago, 
"INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 1945-1954," 

August 1954 











ST. LAWRENCE POWER DEVELOPMENT 


"Some two million electric horse-power is to be 
generated in the international section of the St. 
Lawrence River, one half of which will belong to 
New York State, and the other half to the Province of 
Ontario. Briefly, a head of 81 feet will be created 
by the construction of a power dam in the River 
west of Cornwall, Ontario, which will back up the 
waters of the River for a distance of approximately 
35 miles, and in the process in respect of the Ontario 
side, flood approximately seventeen thousand acres 
and damage another ten. It will totally obliterate 
the Village of Iroquois, a part of the Village of 
Morrisburg, and @ number of small hamlets. In all 
& population of some 6,500 people will be affected. 

"It is proposed to move the Village of Iroquois 
to a new site, to replan the Town of Morrisburg and 
to create two new towns in which to re-establish the 
people in the scattered hamlets along the River 
easterly from Morrisburg. 

"The responsibility for carrying out the work 
will rest with the Hydro Electric Power Commission. 
The Commission has been working on the problem of 
re-establishment for a year and a half. 

"It will in addition, involve the moving of 35 
miles of double track railway, and the construction 
of many miles of new highways. 
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"Last week the Hydro presented the results of 
its studies to the authorities of the six mmicipali- 
ties concerned, for comments and suggestions. When 
adjustments have been made satisfactory to both the 
municipalities and the department, official recogni- 
tim will be requested of the department under the 
provisions of the Ontario Planning Act. It will be 
& matter of approximately four years before the dam 
will be completed and the waters begin to rise. 

"There is every likelihood that a planning board 
will be established on a regional basis to represent 
the six municipalities which are affected. As a 
part of the planning, provision is to be made for 4 
parkway patterned somewhat after the fashion of the 
parkways already established by the Ontario Government 
on the Ontario side of the Niagara River. 

"At the moment I have no knowledge of re-adjust- 
ments which will be necessary on the New York side 
of the River, bift as the amount of land to be flooded 
is much less, and there are no urban settlements 
affected, the re-adjustments will be minor compared 
to those on the Ontario side, which latter are 
estimated to cost in the neighborhood of sixty-five 
million dollars." 

Letter from A. E. &. Bunnell, Consultant 
Ontario Department of Planning & Development 
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To spread the news of public hearings on a new 
master plan prior to its adoption, the Parsippany- 
froy Hills Township Planning Board (New Jersey) 
issued a legal advertisement 18 days in advance of 
the hearings. The advertisement commences with a 
statement of the obligations of the planning board 
regarding the master plan as established by statute 
and ordinance. 

One of the most interesting things about this 
advertisement is the fact that. the assumptions 
behind the master plan proposals are publicized as 
well as the proposals themselves. The first of 
these assumptions is that the rate of population 
increase will be dependent in considerable measure on 
decisions that are made by the township itself and 
expressed in zoning and other regulatory measures. 

So far as the forces working on the population 
increase are concerned, it is assumed that a sub- 
stantial part of the increase will be the result of 
the construction of houses by developers with a 
primary interest of making their operations as 
profitable as possible. Assumptions also are stated 
about the decentralization of industry in the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area and the benefits 
that the township could derive therefrom; about the 
decline of large-scale agriculture; about the in- 
fluence of a prospective highway relocation; about 


LEGAL ADVERTISEMENT OF MASTER PLAN 





the pressures against holding large acreages in 
light-intensity use. 

The final assumption made is that the inter- 
est of the township "requires the maintenance of 
sound developmental policies as a means of weighing 
the pressures for private gain in developmental 
activities against the welfare of the Township as 
a whole." 

The 15 developmental objectives that follow 
include statements about residential character and 
over-all low density; tax base; planned business 
development along thoroughfares; sound industrial 
development in suitable locations planned to en- 
courage "modern and changing technology." 

The final objective reflects a concern indicated 
previously in the statement of assumptions: "To 
consider every question relating to land development 
that requires a public decision in the light of 
the fact that the interest of the developer is 
ephemeral, but that the community will have to live 
from then on with what the developer does." 

The above relates to Part 1 of the master plan. 
Parts 2 and 3 deal with a thoroughfare plan and 
recreation standards. It is announced in all three 
parts that at the public hearing, "all persons and 
citizens in interest will have an opportunity to be 
heard concerning same." 


PLANNING EDUCATION NEWS 


The University of Pennsylvania announces the 
inauguration of & program leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in City Planning. Training for 
advanced research in the sciences dealing with urban 
areas will be emphasized in the Ph.D. courses. Write 
to the Chairman, Committee on City Planning, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

For the sixteenth year, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has held its special two-week summer 
program in city and regional planning, designed for 
professional personnel in the various fields of build- 
ing, investment, and industry, as well as members of 
planning staffs and commissions. A special feature 
this year was consideration of the problems arising 
when an area is selected as the site for a large-scale 
industrial, housing or institutional development. 











Georgia Institute of Technology and the J. C. 
Nichols Foundation of the Urban Land Institute an- 
nounce a $2,000 grant-in-aid to be awarded in the 
spring of 1955 for research during the academic year 
1955-56 at Georgia’Tech. For information, write to 
Howard K. Menhinick, Regents' Professor of City 
Planning, School of Architecture, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta. 

The Institute of Government at the University 
of North Carolina, held in July a week-long in-service 
training course on basic city planning techniques 
for officials from cities and towns in the state 
without full-time planning staffs. Types of mmicipal 
officials represented were: city manager, city 
engineer, superintendent of public works, building 
inspector, and traffic engineer. 











JULY 27, 1954. 


UN.AND ITY FIGHT 
iG ON EAST RIVER 


Blazing Sugar Advertisement 
in Queens Near International 
Site Viewed as Eyesore 


JULY 28, 1954. 


CITY AND U.N. LOSE 
ONEAST RIVER SIGN 


Board of Standards, 3 to 1, 
Approves Huge Electric 
Sugar Ad in Queens 
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From THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


JULY 3, 1954. 


COURT TEST SLATED 
ON EAST RIVER SIN 


Citizens Union to Challenge 
Board of Standards’ Right 
to Approve Sugar Project 


AUGUST 4, 1954. 


NO BIG SUGAR SIGN 
WILL BLINK AT U.N. 


Refiner Abandons Plan After 
Protests—Gives $2,500 for 
East River Beauty Study 















ASPO — IN THE BEGINNING 


Twenty years ago a group of men met in St. Louis 
and signed their names - on three sheets of hotel 
stationery - as charter members of a new national 
organization "to promote efficiency of public adminis- 


tration in land and commmity planning." Two months 
later the American Society of Planning Officials was 
incorporated as a not-for-profit organization under 
Illinois law; and on December 29, the incorporators 
met in Chicago, adopted a constitution, and elected 
officers. ASPO's first president was Alfred Bettman, 
Morton Wallerstein was elected vice-president, and 
Charles Ascher, treasurer. Walter Blucher was 
unanimously elected executive director, and he served 
in that capacity until January 1 of this year. 

The establishment of headquarters with a group 
of other national organizations concerned with the 
improvement of government in a center which is now 
the famous "1313," was largely due to Louis Brownlow, 
then directar of Public Administration Clearing House, 
and to Charles Merriam, of the University of Chicago 
and member of the board of the Spelman Fund. 

ASPO had 451 members at the end of the first 
year of its existence, and had collected $902 in dues. 
The first Newsletter was published in February 1935. 
The first annual meeting of members was held in May 
of that year, at the Joint Planning Conference in 


the pattern of ASPO's regular activities was estab- 
lished in the first few months. 

ASPO received an annual grant from the Spelman 
Fund for fifteen years. In brief, the objective of 
the Spelman Fund was to give the young ASPO (and a 
related group of service organizations in the public 
administration field) a helping hand during the 
early years. From the start it was known that the 
Society would eventually be on its ow - it would 
have proved its worth. In the five years that have 
elapsed since the Spelman Fund terminated and the 
final grant was made, ASPO members have seen fit to 
ask for and support a program double that of 1949, 
Since 1949, ASPO has operated without benefit of 
grant. 

Someday soon, we hope to publish the story of 
ASPO - the story of its contributions to the devel- 
opment of planning, its influence on planning thought 
and action, its place in the history of planning. 
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ASPO ACTIVITIES — 1954 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP in ASPO continues to increase. Figures so far this year are substantially above 
those for last year. The membership is international, and includes 157 members from 35 foreign countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, El Salvador, England, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Germany, Honduras, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, the Philippines, Russia, Sierra Leone, South Africa, Spain, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


THE ASPO NEWSLETTER has been expanded several times this year from the usual 8 pages to issues of 10 or 12 
pages in order to give wider coverage of planning news. Over 3,600 copies of the Newsletter go out each 
month to members throughout the world. 


SOURCE MATERIALS received by ASPO each month include over 600 books, reports, periodicals, zoning ordinances, 
subdivision regulations, news releases, pamphlets and other publications. In addition, we receive newspaper 
clippings on developments in planning and related fields from some 55 newspapers in the U.S. and Canada. 
To check the extent of the information received from newspapers, we recently kept track of the number of 
clippings that came in during a two-month period: in May we received 948 clippings, and 978 in June. We 
were astounded to find that this means that ASPO receives about 1,600 items on planning each month. Although 
some of this material can be handled quickly, all of it must be examined for any information that must be 
noted in our files of source materials. This is one of the day-to-day tasks inherent in our service as a 
clearing house for planning information. 





PERSONNEL SERVICE is given to agencies and individuals 

in letters, in the ASPO office, or on long distance 
ANNUAL INCOME 1935 - 1954 telephone, on an average of some 60 times per month. 
During the first nine months of this year, the ASPO 
Newsletter advertised more than 140 planning jobs. 
On numerous occasions the names of qualified can- 
didates are submitted to agencies not wanting a 
position to be advertised publicly. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME 
PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE, now in its sixth year, 


provides monthly technical reports and special 
research for its subscribers which now include: 
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@ All but three United States cities of more 
than 500,000 population. 
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: Special Services @ Over 60% of cities between 250,000 ana 500,000, 
and over 60% of those between 50,000 and 100,000 
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@ 45 county planning agencies. 


@ Subscribers in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, and foreign subscribers including 14 in Canada 
and one in India. 
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@ 11 colleges and universities. 


@ 22 planning consultants. 
30 ,000 


¥ 


@ Three federal agencies, 10 regional planning 
agencies, 11 state planning agencies, 10 townships and 
boroughs, as well as several housing authorities, 
boards of zoning appeals, chambers of commerce, citi- 


20.000 zens planning organizations and private corporations. 
’ 


ij 


ZONING DIGEST has reviewed more than 1,100 court 
decisions on zoning cases since 1949. In the past 
few months, the number of zoning cases reaching 
appellate courts has increased greatly, and the 
ZONING DIGEST has frequently run to 24 rather than 
the usual 16 pages. The service has extended not 
only to a large number of city, county, state and 
federal planning agencies and to boards of zoning 
eens appeals, but also to a growing number of city at- 

954 torneys, planning consultants, universities, and 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Arlington County, Virginia. Planning Director. 
Beginning salary, $7,400. Qualifications: degree 
in planning, landscape architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, economics, sociology, or public administration, 
plus 6 years experience in planning, at least 2 in 
a supervisory or administrative capacity. 

Planner I. Salary, $4,200-5,200. Qualifi- 
cations: master's degree in planning or related 
field, or equivalent combination of training and 
experience. 

Write to Jack H. Foster, Director of Personnel, 
Arlington County, 1424 North Uhle Street, Court 
House Square, Arlington 1, Virginia. 





Bakersfield, California. City Planner. 
Salary, $5,796-7,392. Qualifications: degree in 
planning or engineering, and 4 years planning 
experience. To have responsible charge of planning. 
Write to C. Leland Gunn, City Manager, City Hall, 
Bakersfield, California. 





Dallas, Texas. Planner. Salary, $4,236-5,640. 
Qualifications: degree in planning, architecture or 
landscape architecture, plus 3 years experience. 
Write to C. Wedgeworth, Chief of Recruitment and 
Examining Division, Civil Service Department, Room 
412, City Hall, Dallas, Texas. 





Detroit, Michigan: City Plan Commission. 
Senior Planner. Salary, $7,395-8,225. Qualifi- 
cations: degree in city planning, landscape 
architecture, engineering or architecture; reason- 
able experience in city plan design work. 

Intermediate Planner. Salary, $5,287-6,033. 
Qualifications: degree in one of above fields; 
some experience in design activities, preferably 
in city planning. 

Junior Planner. Salary, $4,613-4,987. Quali- 
fications: degree in one of above fields; reason- 
able knowledge of city planning design problems 
and experience in drafting, elementary planning 
sketches and designs. 

For further information on examinations, apply 
to Detroit Civil Service Commission, 16th Floor, 
Waterboard Building, 735 Randolph Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 














Etobicoke Township, Ontario (Metropolitan 
Toronto Area). Planning Director. Salary open. 
Qualifications: degree in engineering with a 
number of years experience in the planning fieid. 
Capable of organizing and directing work of Planning 
Department and maintaining satisfactory relations 
with officials and public. Apply, stating quali- 
fications, experience, and salary expected, to 
J. E. Fenning, Secretary, Township of Etobicoke 
Planning Board, 4968 Dunde Street, W., Municipal 
Building, Islington, Toronto 18, Canada. 








Evansville, Indiana: 
Regional Plan Commission. 
$7,200. Qualifications: 


Evansville-Vandenburg 
Director. Salary, 
degree in planning or 





related field, plus 4 years experience. Write 
to Mayor H. O. Roberts, City Hall, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Montgomery, Alabama: Alabam State Planning 
Board. City Planner II. Salary, $4,100. Quali- 
fications: degree in planning or related field, 
plus some planning experience. Write to H. K. 
Francis, Head, City Planning Division, Alabama 
State Planning Board, 110 Church Street, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 








New Rochelle, New York. Assistant City 
Planner. Starting salary, $5,285. Qualifications: 
degree in city planning, architecture, landscape 
architecture or engineering, plus 3 years respon- 
sible work in city planning or related field; or 
any equivalent combination of training and exper- 
ience. Must have experience in development of a 
comprehensive city plan and ability to do necessary 
drafting. Write to Charles A. Hughes, City Plan 
Engineer, City Hall, New Rochelle, New York. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. Assistant City Planner. 
Salary, up to $4,050, depending on qualifications. 
Qualifications: master's degree in city planning 
or degree in civil engineering, architecture, or 
social sciences, plus some experience in city plan- 
ning. Apply to Salem S. Shapiro, Director of 
Planning, Norwalk City Planning Commission, Veterans 
Memorial Park, Norwalk, Connecticut. 





Ottumwa, Iowa. Planning Engineer. Salary, 
$5,600-6,840. Qualifications: degree in civil 
engineering, with 2 or 3 years planning experience. 
Write to City Manager, City Hall, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Redevelopment Authority. Planning Analyst II. 
Salary, $5,400-6,783. Qualifications: degree in 
planning or social sciences plus 4 years experience 
in design and execution of research connected with 
housing, city plaming or related fields. Training 
and experience should emphasize knowledge of 
statistical methods and their use in planning. 

Planning Designer III. Salary, $5,652-7,100. 
Qualifications: degree in planning, engineering, 
architecture or landscape architecture, plus 3 years 
experience in land and site planning including 
1 year in supervisory or advanced technical capa- 
city. Supervisory ability necessary; knowledge 
of detailed redevelopment procedures and subdivision 
layout desirable. 

Planning Designer II. Salary, $4,500-5,652. 
Qualifications: degree in planning, engineering, 
architecture or landscape architecture, plus 2 years 
experience in planning design. Land planning 
experience essential. 

Write to David A. Wallace, Director of Plan- 
ning and Development, Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority, 910 Board of Education Building, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia 
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Portland, Maine. Senior Planner. Salary, 
$4 ,640-5,058. Qualifications: master's degree 


in city plaming, preferably with 1 year experience, 
or bachelor's degree in city planning and 2 years 
experience. Principal work will be preparation 
of plans for neighborhood conservation areas; also 
general city planning work. Apply to Roger L. 
Creighton, Planning Director, City Hall, Portland, 
Maine. 


Providence, Rhode Island: Rhode Island 
Development Council. Senior Planner. Salary, 
$4 ,620-5,700. Qualifications: college graduation 
plus experience in planning, or master's degree 
in planning. To work on industrial development 
and commnity assistance programs. Write to lachlan 
F. Blair, Chief, Planning Division, Rhode Island 
Development Council, State House, Providence 2, 
Rhode Island. 








St. Paul, Minnesota: Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority. Project Planner. Salary, $6,000-7,200. 
Qualificatims: degree in architecture, city plan- 
ning or engineering, plus at least 2 years exper- 
ience, 2 years of which have been in @ responsible 
administrative capacity. Write to Robert T. Jorvig, 
Executive Director, Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority, 1745 City Hall and Court House, St. Paul 
2, Minnesota. 








Salt Lake City, Utah: Salt Lake County Plan- 
ning Commission. Associate Planner. Salary, 
$4,800. Qualifications: master's degree in city 
planning with undergraduate work in economics or 
sociology plus 1 year of experience; or master's 
degree in city planing plus 2 years experience. 
Experience to include work on a camprehensive master 
plan program, including research and analysis. 
Write to Morris E. Jomson, Planning Director, Salt 
lake County Planning Commission, 249 East 400 
South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Santa Ana, California: Planning Director. 
Salary, $5,880-7,080, with appointment possible 
at $6,180. Qualificatios: degree in engineering, 
architecture or planning, plus 5 years experience, 
including one in a supervisory capacity. Appli- 
cation deadline October 1. For application and 
further information, write to Carl J. Thornton, 
City Manager, City Hall, Santa Ana, California. 





Springfield, Ohio: Regional Plan Commission. 
Senior Planner. Salary, $5,000. Qualifications: 
master's degree in city or regional planning, and 
at least 1 year of experience. 

Planning Assistants (2). Salary, $4,500. 
Qualifications: degree in planning or related 
fields plus 1 year experience in planning; master's 
degree may be substituted for experience. Pro- 
ficiency in drafting desirable but not necessary. 

Staff is to assist in preparation of a com- 
prehensive zoning and master plan for recently 











POSITIONS AVAILABLE — cont. 


created regional planning commission. 


Write to 
Clark County-Springfield Regional Planning Con- 
mission, City Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Mahoning County Planning 
Commission. Associate or Senior Planner. Salary, 
$5,500. Qualifications: bachelor's degree in 
planning, architecture, engineering, landscape 
architecture or social sciences, plus 4 years 
planning experience; or master's degree in planning 
plus 2 years planning experience. 

Junior Planner. Salary, $4,500. Qualifica- 
tims: master's degree in planning; or bachelor's 
degree in planning, engineering, architecture or 
landscape architecture, with at least 1 year 
experience in planning. 

Write to David B. Rhodes, Planning Director, 
Mahoning County Planning Commission, Court House, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 




















PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 


A boom in private swimming pools and pri- 
vate swimming clubs is resulting from new and 
cheaper construction methods, more leisure 
time, and greater expenditures for recreation. 
Although adequate sanitation and zoning regu- 
lations have been developed for handling mmicipal 
and commercial pools, the private pool and 
club present new problems to the planner. At 
present, very few cities have zoing regulations 
which deal specifically with these uses; yet 
boards of appeal are often confronted with 
requests for building permits for private pools 
or clubs. 

PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE Information Report 
No. 65 (August 1954), Private Swimming Pools 
and Clubs, describes the design and operational 
problems peculiar to these uses, as well as the 
problems they present to the planner. It reviews 
existing regulations applicable to private 
pools, and discusses the planning implications 
of widespread pool and club construction. The 
report includes a checklist of problems which 
may be used as a basis for establishing compre- 
hensive zoning regulations for all types of 
swimming pools. 











CORRECTION 


The proceedings of the 6th Regional Conf- 
erence, British Columbia Division, Community 
Planning Association of Canada, are available 
from the CPAC, British Columbia Division, at 
1205 - 736 Granville Street, Vancouver 2, British 
Columbia, rather than from the headquarters 
office at Ottawa as indicated in the July News- 
letter, page 64. 
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PERSONALS 


Tracy B. Augur, formerly urban planning officer 
of the Federal Works Agency and most recently director 
of the Urban Targets Division in the non-military 
defense area of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
has been appointed assistant director for Urban 
Planning Assistance of the HHFA's Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment. He will assist 
the director of the Division in carrying out the 
program of Urban Planning Assistance provided for 
by Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. 


Dorothy V. Bishop, formerly secretary of the 
North York Township Planning Board, is now executive 
planning assistant with the firm of Venchiarutti & 
Venchiarutti, Architects, in Toronto. 


Robert G. Emerson, formerly resident planner 
in Madison, New Jersey, has been named planning 
director of the City Planning Board of Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


Carl Feiss, who has for nearly five years served 
as chief of the Planning and Engineering Branch of 
the Division of Slum Clearance, HHFA, is opening a 
consulting office in the fields of planning, archi- 
tecture and technical education, on October 1, at 
730 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Earl C. Goetsch, formerly of Winston Salen, 
North Carolina, is now senior planner with the City 
Planning Commission of Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Arthur E. Holmes, June graduate from Cornell 
University with the degree of Master of Regional 
Planning, has been employed as planning engineer 
for Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


Morris E. Johnson, formerly associate planner, 
has been appointed planning director for Salt Lake 
County, Utah. 


M. V. Jones, formerly secretary of the Township 
of Toronto Planning Board, Cooksville, is now assist- 
ant director of planning and assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board. 


Hollister Kent, recent graduate of Cornell 
University, has been named general manager of the 
aerial topography firm of Donald J. Belcher & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., at Rio de Janeiro. 


Marjorie R. Klein, formerly executive secretary 
of the Evanston, Illinois, Plan Commission, has been 
appointed senior planner with the Chicago Plan 
Commission. 


Howard S. Lapin, who recently has been with the 
Department of City Planning in San Francisco, is now 
with the Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering, University of California, at Berkeley. 


Robert A. Larrabee has been named director of 
the Baltimore City Redevelopment Commission to re- 
place Richard Steiner, now deputy chief of DSCUR in 
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the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Mr. Larrabee 
has been with the commission since 195l. 


Robert R. McAbee has resigned his position ag 
administrative officer of the Planning Commission 
of King County, Washington, to study law at the 
University of Washington. 


K. E. McFarland has transferred from city 
planning engineer to director of public works in 
Midland, Texas. F. L. Napier has been appointed 
the new city planning engineer. 


Robert Mickle has joined the staff of Frederick 
P. Clark and Associates. 


Cyrus Nims, formerly city planner for Oregon 
City and West Linn, Oregon, has been appointed zoning 
administrator for the city of Portland, Oregon. 


John Nordmark, formerly planning officer for 
the King County, Washington, Planning Commission, is 
now operating a consulting firm, Puget Planners, 
Inc., at 1703 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, Washington. 


Holtan P. Odegard, who had been teaching at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed to 
the position of planning engineer for the City-County 
Planning Commission of Rockford, Illinois. 


Sheila Orloff, planning analyst with the Phila- 
delphia Redevelopment Authority, was recently married 
to Leo Jakobson, architect and city planner of 
Finland. The Jakobsons will leave for Helsinki in 
October. 


J. A. Pelletier has been appointed community 
planning engineer for the Community Planning Branch 
of the Saskatchewan Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Henir J. Raphel, Jr., formerly with the Baltimore 
City Planning Commission, has been named director of 
the Planning Commission of Howard County, Maryland. 


George M. Raymond, formerly director of planning 
for Harrison, Ballard and Allen, has opened an office 
as a planning consultant at 327 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 16. 


Wolfgang Roeseler, planning director in Palm 
Springs, California, has recently joined the staff 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Plan Commission, 48 
senior planner. 


Daniel H. Shear of Harvard University is now 
senior associate planning analyst wlth the Baltimore 
Redevelopment Commission. 


Ernest L. Sherman has been named executive 
director of the New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission. Sulo J. Tani, who had 
been acting director, will now devote full time to 
his former position as the commission's planning 
director. 
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PERSONALS — cont. 


B. Shindman has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Township of Toronto Planning Board, 
Cooksville, Ontario. 


A. C. Shire, formerly of Washington, has been 
named director of planning for Michael Reese Hospital 
in Chicago. 


George H. Smeath, planning director for Salt 
lake County, has resigned to accept a similar position 
at Modesto, California. 


Neno J. Spagna is now planning tecmmician with 
the San Bernardino, California, Planning Commission. 


Shawnee Stewart, formerly manager of the Heavener 
Industrial Association, has been named associate plan- 
ner with the Las Vegas, Nevada, Planning Commission. 


Burdette R. Teig has joined the staff of the 
St. Paul City Planning Board as senior city planner. 


Walter Thabit, formerly with the New York City 
Department of City Planning, has been appointed 
senior associate planning analyst for the Baltimore, 
Maryland, Department of Planning. 


E. S. Tisdale has been named director of the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
to succeed Edwin Cotton, who has resigned to devote 
his time to a consulting practice. Because of Mr. 
Tisdale's commitments, his appointment will begin 
about July 1, 1955. In the meantime, L. M. Fisher 
has been named acting director. 


William D. Toole, recent graduate of MIT, has 
joined the staff of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association as planner. 


Glenn Wade, of the Coronado, California, City 
Planning Commission, has been named housing co- 
ordinator of the city of San Diego. 


Richard L. Weiser, director of the King County, 
Washington, Planning Commission, has been appointed 
chief of the Planning Division of San Diego County, 
California. 











ZONING DIGEST 


Major and far reaching zoning decisions 
are summarized in the September issue of the 
ZONING DIGEST, The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
held that a private high school may be prohibited 
in a residential district. The court distin- 
guishes between public and private schools. 

There is an important New Jersey decision 
interpreting the peculiar provisions of the 
zoning statute relating to variances. Justices 
Vanderbilt and Heher are on the minority side 
in this decision. 

One case deals with police power building 
lines. Another holds that estoppel operates 
against a city. Still another held that the 
planning board must pass upon a zoning amendment 
and must report in writing. Several cases deal 
with nonconforming uses, with a very important 
decision holding that a nonconforming use may 
be eliminated. 

The ZONING DIGEST runs to 24 pages and 
summarizes 25 cases. 














Bryn J. Hovde, executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association, died August 10 
at the age of 58. Dr. Hovde, an internationally 
recognized housing expert and former president of 
the New School for Social Research in New York, was 
to have been chairman of a session on urban re- 
newal programs at the forthcoming ASPO Conference. 


Charles M. Nelson, editor of Better Roads 
Magazine, died in Chicago on September 2. Mr. 
Nelson was widely known for his strong advocacy 
of the comprehensive approach to highway planning 
as a part of over-all planning for cities and 
counties. 











REGIONAL PLAN CONFERENCE, NEW YORK 


The 25th Anniversary Regional Plan Conference 
of the Regional Plan Association, Inc., will be held 
in New York on October 6 at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
Morning sessions will cover problems of municipal 
planning and zoning, and the theme of the luncheon 
and afternoon sessions will be "The Next 25 Years 
in the New York Metropolitan Region." 





PLANNING ARTICLES 


"City Planning Implications Of Industrial 
Location." By Francis A. Pitkin. Minnesota Muni- 
cipalities, Vol.XXXIX, No.8, August 1954. pp.205- 
208. League of Minnesota Municipalities, Room 15, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 


"Delimiting The CBD." By Raymond E. Murphy and 
J. E. Vance, Jr. Economic Geography, Vol.30, No.3, 
July 1954. pp.189-222. Clark University, Worcester 
10, Massachusetts. (The first of a series of three 
articles.) 


"Office Buildings In The Suburbs." 
erick P. Clark. Urban Land, Vol.XIII, No.7, July- 
August 1954. The Urban Land Institute, 1737 - K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.3 Max S. Wehrly, 
Executive Director. (A brief study of developments 
in Westchester County, New York, together with a 
study of the impact on a town, and proposed zoning 
controls.) 


By Fred- 


"Planning As Insurance To Avoid Past Errors 
And Project Future City Needs." By Charles B. Bennett. 
Western City, August 1954, pp.29-30. League of 
California Cities, 440 Statler Center, Los Angeles 
17, California, 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 


Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





Off-Street Parking: Ordinance Providing For Ac- 
quisition And For General Obligation Bonds Held 
Constitutional In Indiana. 

Phillips et al. v. Officials of City of Val- 
paraiso et al., Supreme Court of Indiana, June 16, 
1954, 120 N.E.2d 398. Suit was brought to enjoin 
officials of the city of Valparaiso from issuing 
general obligation bonds for the acquisition of 
land to be used for off-street parking as provided 
by the Indiana statute of 1947. 

The decision of the lower court upholding the 
validity of the statute and the ordinance was affirmed 
by the supreme court. 

To the argument that it is unjust and unreason- 
able for taxpayers of Valparaiso who do not own auto- 
mobiles and to business men who have provided their 
own off-street parking facilities to tax them for the 
new facilities, the court said: "This same objection 
might be made to the establishment and maintenance of 
playgrounds and swimming pools; to the establishment 
of municipal airports and other municipal functions, 
the use of which is, for obvious reasons, confined to 
that portion of the taxpayers who presently have use 
for such facilities. If appellants’ contention were 
to become the recognized rule, no municipality would 
be able to furnish any service which could be, but 
was not currently being, enjoyed and used by all 
the resident taxpayers within the city." 

An interesting aspect of the statute is a 
provision for approval by the plan commission and 
the board of public works after the plan commission 
shall have conducted surveys and studies necessary to 
determine the extent and need for parking facilities 
and their proper locations, and after recommendations 
shall have been made to the common council. 











Signs Governing The Sale Of Motor Fuel Held Valid 
In Part And Invalid In Part. 

State v. Guyette (two cases), Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island, Feb. 5, 1954, 102 A.2d 446. Defendant 
owns and operates 4 retail gasoline station in the 
city of Providence. In two criminal cases he was 
found guilty of violating the state statute relating 
to the display of signs. 

The statute contains the following sections: 

"Sec. 13. (a) Every retail dealer shall publicly 
display and maintain on each pump or other dispensing 
device from which motor fuel is sold by him at least 
one sign and not more than 2 signs stating the price 
per gallon of the motor fuel sold by him from such 
pump or device. Said sign or signs shall be of a 
size not larger than 24 inches by 48 inches and shall 
clearly and legibly state in numbers of uniform size 
the selling price or prices per gallon of such 
gasoline so sold or offered for sale from such pump 
or other dispensing device. 

"(1) The amount of governmental tax to be 
collected in connection with the sale of such motor 
fuel shall be stated on such sign or signs separately 
and apart from such selling price or prices." 

"(b) No signs stating or relating to the price 
of motor fuel and no signs designed or calculated 
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to cause the public to believe that they state or 
relate to the price of motor fuel other than the 
signs referred to in section 13(a) of this chapter 
and required to be displayed upon pumps and other 
dispensing devices, shall be posted or displayed 
on or about the premises where motor fuel is sold 
at retail and within view of any public highway or 
reservation." 

Under one complaint, defendant was found guilty 
of violating section 13(a) in that the sign used 
did not state the amount of the governmental tax 
separately and apart from the price of the fuel. 

With respect to this case the court said that 
the sole question was whether the legislature my 
exercise the police power to protect the general 
public from fraudulent representations, concealment 
and deceptive advertising by retail gasoline dealers 
in carrying on an otherwise legitimate business. 
The court held that this provision is substantially 
and reasonably related to the purposes contemplated 
by the statute. 

With respect to section (b), the court said: 
"In our judgment no conceivable basis for a favorable 
presumption appears in the section itself, or in 
the arguments of the state, or in the pleadings or 
facts of record. -" The court held this parti- 
cular section to be invalid. It therefore affirmed 
the finding of guilt with respect to one case and 
found the defendant not guilty in the other. 

Editor's Note: See also Levy et al. vs. the 
City of Pontiac et al., Supreme Court of Michigan, 
49 N.W.2d 80 (Vol. 18, Newsletter, page 7), and 
State v. Hobson, Supreme Court of Delaware, 83 A.2d 
846 (Vol. 18, Newsletter, page 15). 





Park Easement. 

Gardner etal. v. Forest Lake Associates, Inc., 
et al., Supreme Court, Nassau County, Apr. 17, 1952, 
131 N.Y.S.2d 363. Forest Lake Associates, Inc. had 
built a great many small homes on a large tract of 
land. Included within the tract was a parcel of 
approximately 16 acres. Forest Lake Associates 
advertised extensively that parks, playgrounds and 
recreational facilities would be provided for the 
purchasers of its homes. A map displayed in the 
developer's office designated the property involved 
in this litigation as "community park - picnic 
area - playgrounds - ball field." Salesmen made 
representations that the land in question would be 
so used. Forest Lake Associates now desires to 
transfer the property for use as a school site. 
Plaintiffs claim that they purchased their homes on 
the express representations of the map and salesmen 
that the land would be used for park purposes. 

The court decided in favor of plaintiffs, saying 
that although a school on the property would be 
beneficial to the community as a whole, it would 
also benefit persons who are not residents of the 
commnity. A transfer for school purposes would 
therefore violate the provisions of the contract. 
The property is apparently located in Levittown, 
New York. 
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ASPO receives more than 600 planning books, pamphlets and reports each month. 


Planning Literature 


URBAN REAL ESTATE. By Ernest M. Fisher and Robert 
Moore Fisher. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 1954. ‘SO2pp.illus. 
$6.50. (A clear and generally unimpassioned exposi- 
tion of the principles of urban real estate. This 
is not a book on "practice" for real estate agents, 
put is basically an attempt to bring quantitative 
analysis to real estate. A companion volume to 
Mitchell and Rapkin's Urban Traffic: A Function of 
land Use (June 1954 Newsletter, page 56); and like 
the latter book, this is highly recommended for the 
plan commission library.) 





SPACE FOR INDUSTRY. An Analysis of Site and Location 
Requirements. By Dorothy A. Muncy. Technical 
Bulletin No. 23; Urban land Institute, 1737 K Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Max S. Wehrly, Director. 
July 1954. 4Opp.illus.charts. $5.00. (Data used 
in this are based on a sample of 220 plants con- 
structed during the war. Although the study did not 
cover all types of plants, 87 per cent of the expend- 
itures for new manufacturing plants in 1952 were in 
the lines analyzed by Dr. Muncy. A valuable study 
adding to our too meager store of accurate knowledge 
of industrial plants. Particularly useful for anyone 
interested in industrial zoning.) 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION FOR FIRE PROTECTION IN 
THE PORTLAND (OREGON) AREA. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon; Herman Kehrli, Director (in cooperation 
with League of Oregon Cities). June 1954. 42pp. 
mimeo.maps. $1.00. (A careful study of one of the 
important problems of metropolitan organization.) 


PLANNING FOR URBAN HELIPORTS. By Robert Horonjeff 
and Howard S. Lapin. Research Report No. 19 - The 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
June 1954. l16pp.illus. (Covers factors related to 
site selection and design considerations. Excellent 
graphic presentation of heliport plans and flight 
paths, and possible layout for small ground heliport.) 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, TITLE I, 
HOUSING ACT OF 1949. Report of Operations as of 
June 30, 1954. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. July 1954. 26pp. 


A REPORT ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR ENFORCEMENT 
OF BUILDING REGULATIONS. Division of Housing Re- 
search, HHFA. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. April 1954. 53pp. 40¢. (Original information 
for this study was gathered by Syracuse University. 
An analysis of practices in 96 cities, with detailed 
Studies in 15 cities and 2 counties.) 


STANDARDS OF DESIGN - HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY. 
Prepared by Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Boston; for Massachusetts State Housing Board, 
90 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; John 
F, X. Gaquin, Director. March 1954. l17pp.illus. 


It is possible to mention only a very limited number and to do justice to only a few 


of them. Copies may be secured from publishers. ASPO does not have copies for 
distribution, 


GUIDE TO COMMUNITY ACTION. A Sourcebook For Citizen 
Volunteers. By Mark S. Matthews. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 16. 1954. 43hpp. 
$4.00. (This is certainly the most comprehensive, 
encyclopedic book in this field. Lists suggested 
activities and programs, organizations that will 
help, methods of fund raising, film sources, etc. 
Covers health, welfare, arts, conservation, and a 
myriad other civic and social service fields in 
which volunteer citizen groups operate. Community 
planning, however, is very inadequately treated.) 


THE PLACE OF PLANNING IN SOCIETY. By Rexford G. 
Tugwell. Puerto Rico Planning Board, P. 0. Box 
9447, Santurce, Puerto Rico; Rafael Picd, Chairman. 
1954. 88pp. (Seven lectures delivered at the 
University of Puerto Rico, giving particularly the 
theory underlying the establishment of the Puerto 
Rico Planning Board. Whether or not you agree with 
Dr. Tugwell, (a) his ideas are always stimulating, 
and (b) the Puerto Rico Planning Board can point to 
a@ record of accomplishments through planning that 
is second to none in the world.) 


URBAN PLANNING EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Frederick J. Adams. The Alfred Bettman Founda- 
tion, 312 West Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
1954. 58pp. $2.00, special rate of $1.00 for 
libraries and students. (A survey and evaluation 
of the current programs of professional planning 
education. This project was sponsored by The Alfred 
Bettman Foundation. Committees of ASPO and AIP 
cooperated. ) 


HANDBOOK OF GRAPHIC PRESENTATION. By Calvin F. 
Schmid. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City. 1954. 31l6pp.illus. $6.00. 
(A working manual and reference book. Describes 
the many types of graphic presentation and discusses 
method of preparation, type of data needed, when to 
use, advantages and disadvantages. A good volume 
for the planning commission library.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATIONS - A Directory. 
Public Administration Clearing House, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Herbert Emmerich, 
Director. 1954. 150pp. $2.50. (Describes over 
500 national organizations interested in public 
administration and the problems of government. The 
listing also includes 134 regional organizations 
and 68 Canadian Dominion-wide associations.) 


PROCEEDINGS - NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. The Asso- 
ciation of State Planning and Development Agencies, 
1026 - 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Leslie Hill Prince, Executive Vice President. 1954. 
136pp. 


FLORIDA PLANNING AND ZONING ASSOCIATION, Proceedings 
Third Annual Conference, December 1953. Florida 
Planning and Zoning Association, P. 0. Box 783, 
Auburndale, Florida; Frederick H. Bair, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, 83pp.mimeo. $2.50. 
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